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Taim'ON,  March  'I,  1846. 

Sin  : 

A  few  days  since  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  com  muni  cat  ion  of  the  24th  ulto.,  and  it  certainly 
gave  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  learn  that  your  patience 
was  equal  to  the  task  of  reading  my  humble  Memoir 
twice.  The  faces  embodied  in  that  work  are  important 
—  but  something  more,  than  a  bare  narration  of  facts 
is  required  to  render  any  work  interesting  to  a  gentle- 
man of  literary  tastes  able  to  appreciate  and  relish  the 
graces  of  style,  and  I  much  distrusted  my  own  ability 
to  impart  such  graces  to  a  work  compiled  from  skele  - 
ton  records  and  the  quaint  writings  of  our  forefathers. 
Besides  the  narrative  is  too  desultory.  Were  I  to  try 
my  hand  again  on  such  a  work,  I  should  separate  the 
transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  from  those  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  New- 
England  Confederation  and  write  distinct  Memoirs  of 
each. 
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To  the  subject  of  Indian  language  I  have  given 
but  little  attention,  and  on  such  a  subject  I  certainly 
would  not  venture  to  assume  the  office  of  a  critic,  but 
my  general  notions  are  like  yours,  and  I  think  this 
language  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  New -England  tribes, 
if  pronounced,  as  they  pronounced  it,  is  not  only  eu- 
phonical and  musical,  but  majestic,  bearing  perhaps 
some  similarity  to  the  Greek  —  and  I  think  that  we  — 
i.  e.  the  English  race  —  have  not  discovered  much  taste 
in  discarding  their  names  of  places  and  substituting  our 
own  —  nay,  we  have  done  worse  —  we  have  corrupted 
their  names  with  our  own  barbarisms  :  a  place  in  this 
town  of  some  notoriety,  is  written  in  our  earliest  records 
—  Wee -squab  -  a  -  nauset, — it  was  soon  corrupted  to 
Wee  -  squobs,  ;md  is  now  sunk  into  Squobetty.  Poo - 
cut- a -hunk -a- noh,  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  is 
contracted  to  Cuttyhunk.  Sowampsett  the  county  about 
Warren,  R.  I.  Avas  early  corrupted  to  Sowams.  Assox- 
et  to  Sonet,  Aponegansett  to  Poxegansett,  Acoaxet 
to  Ooaxet,  Acusiinet  to  C us H net.  In  our  early  re- 
cords I  have  seen  the  last  name  written  Aoushena  — 
more  euphonical  to  my  ear  than  Acusiinet,  nevertheless, 
from  analogies  of  the  language  of  the  New  England 
tribes,  I  think  the  last  must  have  been  the  true  name. 
Acushena  more  resembles  the  idiom  of  the  Five  Na  - 
tions  or  Iroquois  —  their  names  frequently  terminate  in 
vowels,    yuch   as  Niskayuna,    Oneida,    Ontario,  etc; 
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i  Mm  inclined  to  believe  that  by  a  pretty  easy  transition 
the  Indian  Moxtaup  slid  into  the  English  Mount - 
Hope  for  the  English  seldom  or  never  gave  their  own 
names  to  places  retained  by  the  Indians,  yet  the  name 
o!'  Mount -Hole  (according  to  my  recollection)  appears 
very  early  in  the  English  writings  and  at  a  time  when 
the  place  was  in  the  entire  possesion  of  the  Indians,  l! 
is  said  that  Hyannis  in  Barnstable  is  a  corruption  01 
the  name  of  the  Sachem  Iyaxulgii.  Beside  these  clip- 
pings and  alterations,  the  English  sometimes  wrote  the 
names  of  Indian  places  very  differently  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  true  ones.  Rhode  Island  is  written 
Aquedneck,      Aqueduct,    Aquiday  :     New     York — 

M  A  ST  II  ATT  A  N,      Ma  X  A II  ATT  A  X,      MANHA  DOES.       And  the 

Indians  sometimes  had  a  double  name  for  the  same 
place  —  as  Ply  .mouth — Patuxet  and  Apaum  ;  Martha's 
Vineyard, — Nope  and  Capewack. 

The  frequent  termination  of  proper  names  in  at 
or  t'U  in  the  Indian  language,  I  think  with  you  must 
have  been  significant,  and  not  arbitrary.  Might  not  this 
termination  mean  place  or  place  off  As  Namasket  (ac- 
cording to  your  conjecture)  the  place  of  fishing ^  or  of 
the  fishery.  Pawtucket,  a  name  applied  to  the  falls 
both  on  the  Seekonk  and  Merrimack  riveis,  —  the 
place  of  the  falls.  Satuet,  corrupted  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  to  Scttdatk,  but  preserved 
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iii  its  purity  in  East  liuiDG i:\vatek  and  some  other 
places, — the  place  of  the  Gold- Spring,  Kick  am -jet, —  the 
place  of  the  clear  spring.  The  late  Mr  Samuel  Davis 
of  Plymouth,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  Indians,  supposed  that  Shawmut  the 
aboriginal  name  of  Boston  meant  a  living  spring,  but 
I  doubt  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  1  believe  that 
Shawmut  f  Boston  ) ,  Sua  -  o  -  met  (  Warwick  Neck, 
U,  L  ) ,  and  Suawomet  (Somerset  Neck,  Mass), 
were  names  identical  in  meaning  and  descriptive  of 
land  running  into  the  water,  or  perhaps  the  place  where 
the  land  ran  into  the  water, — otherwise  a  •  peninsula. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  this  termina- 
tion in  the  names  of  individuals — as  Massasoet,  Met- 
acomet,  Aspi.net  &c  ;  it  might  be  connected  with  the 
place  of  residence  as  in  their  origin  many  English 
names  are ;  as  Wood,  Atwood,  Waters,  Rivers, 
Brooks,  Atwater,  Hill,  Forest,  Blackstone  &c. 
The  Indians  frequently  changed  their  names  :  Massasoet 
was  sometimes  Ossameguin  ;  Philip  sometimes  Met- 
acomet  and  sometimes  Pumatarqueam.  Roger  Wil- 
liams attributes  the  custom  of  changing  names  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive.  If  the  name  of  a  dead  person  was 
pronounced  in  their  hearing  they  changed  their  own  :  it 
was  not  a  more  fantastic  superstition  than  that  of  the 
Romans  who  would  not  say  that  a  person  was  dead  but 
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that  he  had  lived. 

Barbarous  nations  almost  invariably    apply  name] 
lo  places  from  some  local  peculiarity.    Our  own  Barba- 
rian   ancestors    terminated    an    infinity   of    their  local 
names  in  toil  the  abbreviation  of  to  ion,  as  Tacnton  for 
Tonetown, —  the    town    on    the    Tone,     the    river  on 
which  the    English    Taunton    is    situated;    Easton, — 
East -  Town,    Norton, —  North  -  Town    &c.     Others, — 
Plymouth,  th.c  mouth  of  the  river  Plym  ;  Dartmouth, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart  ;  Yarmouth,    the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yak  &c.    Oxford,    the  place  on  the  Isis 
where  oxen  could  cross;    Cambridge,     tho   bridge  over 
the  Cam.    Berkley    signified  a    beach -tree    (in  Saxon 
Berk)  and  a  pasture,   lea  ;   a    word   in    use   within  an 
hundred  years  (.See  Guav\s  Elegy).    Hence  too  Berk- 
shire,   the  county  of  beeches.    In    England  the  names 
of  places  are   generally    significant,     with    us  arbitrary, 
generally  selected  by  chance  ami  without  reason.  Fall- 
River  is  the  most  significant  name  in  the  Slate. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Chuset  or 
C'husett  signified  a  hiil  and  that  the  prefix  denoted  its 
character.  Wachusett  was  probably  a  high  hill.  The 
name  Massachusetts  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Blue-Hills, —  not  from  their  colour  hut  their 
shape,    which  was  imagined  to  resemble  an  arrowhead. 

1    should  doubt  whether   Quequeohen    signified  a 
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waterfall.  The  falls  on  the  Seekonk  and  .M  EJ  ;  i  m  \<  k 
arc  both  called  Pawtucket. 

1  think  you  have  nearly  demonstrated  the  identi- 
ty of  Wat ati pee  and  Canoes — but,  quero  is  not  Oanoe 
an   Indian  word  ? 

Ik  running  very  hastily  over  the  vocabulary  of 
.Roger  Williams  I  found  the  words  Mat,  Malta, 
Main  the  prefix  to  32  negative  sentences.  When  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  places  it  might  indicate  the  want 
of  something  ;  as  no  trees,  no  rocks,  no  hills,  &c. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  DoitOllESTEK   was  Mattapan". 

The  word  Midi  I  also  found  a  frequent  prefix 
but  it  seemed  to  have  been  connected  in  every  instance 
with  the  colour  of  Red.  Misiiawum,  or  as  Mr  Davis 
has    it,     Mlsiiavvomet,     was    the     aboriginal    name  of 

(blARLESTOWX,       SrjCKl     IS      Bhich      &      IIONCK  Cause, 

hence  perhaps  the  modem  Indian  name  of  Seekonk, 
and  were  not  the  law  imperative  as  to  names  I  should 
call  it  SucKiiioscK.  The  .  word  Assawampsett  to  which 
you  have  referred  [  have  sought  for  in  vain.  1  find 
the  word  Assawompsott  -  patittca  rendered  in  English 
*•  ( 'ome,  let  us  change.  " 

1  once  would  have  betted  with  great  confidence 
that  the  word  Chowder  was  an  Indian  word.  It  is  in  no 
English  dictionary,  except  Dr  Weuster's,  who  I  think 
gives  no  derivation  and  defines   it    (in  my  opinion)   im  - 
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perfectly,  but  I  think  I  have  accidentally  stumbled  on  its 
origin.  In  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Dean  Swift  he  tells  the 
Dean  that  Boliicgbeoke,  Gay  and  himself  would  soon 
write  him  a  Cheddar  letter  meaning,  as  I  suppose,  thai 
each  one  would  write  something  in  the  same  letter,  for 
according  to  the  explanation  in  the  note  it;  was  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar  in 
Somersetshire  in  the  cheese- making  season  to  unite  or 
mix  together  the  milk  of  all  their  cows  daily.  The 
earliest  settlers  on  our  river  were  from  Somersetshire 
and  probably  some  of  them  from  the  parish  of  Ched- 
dar, It  is  very  easy  to  suppose  that  they  might  apply 
a  word  so  familiar  to  them  to  another  mixture,  cer- 
tainly, with  as  much  propriety  to  a  "kettle  of  fish r5  as 
to  a  letter.  &  especially  to  such  a  kettle  of  ri*h  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  get  up  on  this  river,  composed 
of  perch,  eels,  pickerel,  tan-taug  (by  the  way  Roger 
Williams  gives  this  name  to  Sheeps- heads,  not  to 
blackfish )  squilleag,  scuppaug,  biscuit,  potatoes,  onions, 
salt  pork,  clams  &c.  I  think  the  XT  States  and  Eng- 
land too  are  indebted  to  the  early  settlers  of  Taunton 
for  keeping  alive  an  expressive  English  word  which 
Pope  had  not  disdained  to  use. 

The  greatest  lexicographers  have  sometimes  forced 
their  derivations.  Even  Dr  Johnson  derives  the  word 
Cash   from   the   French    Caisse,    chest,    and   defines  it 


"money  in  the  chest  or  on  hand."  If  he  had  looked 
into  the  voyages  of  that  old  buccaneer  Dampiee  1  think 
he  might  have  found  a  more  probable  origin  for  the 
word.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  sailors.  The  word  was  applied  to  cop  - 
per  coins  which  were  a  currency  at  Caciiao  in  Ton  - 
quin- China.  "Cash"  (says  Dampier  )  "are  a  small 
"kind  of  copper  money,  and  it  is  the  only  coin  they 
"have  of  their  own.  " 

To  the  Buccaneers,  (as  1  think,)  the  English 
language  is  indebted  for  the  word  Barbae -iw.  Dr.  -John  - 
son  without  giving  the  derivation  defines  it  —  *''A  hog 
dressed  whole  in  the  West-;  Indian  manner."  The  Buc- 
caneers when  marooning  in  the  West- Indies  were  in 
the  habit  of  hunting  the  wild  hogs  with  which  the 
desert  islands  abounded.  The  temporary  frame  on  which 
they  roasted  them  was  called  a  Barbacue,  probably  the 
Indian  name  of  the  almost  incombustible  wood  oi'  which 
it  was  made.  The  word  was  also  applied  by  the  Buc- 
caneers to  bed  -  frames  or  bed -steads.  Willi  us  it  is  in- 
variably applied  to  an  animal  roasted  whole,  whether 
hog,    or  sheep,    or  ox. 

History  diverges  into  many  paths  but  the  histo- 
ry of  words  is  the  most  curious  and  not  the  least  in  - 
teresting.  How  often  are  we  startled.  when  on  the 
track  of  a  word,    with  glimpse  of  the  Tower  of  Babei. 
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if  the  people  of  tlie  several  Counties  of  England  had 
kept  within  their  own  limits  with  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours,  there  would  have  been 
within  a  small  space  a  strange  variety  of  languages, 
and  much  wider  apart  than  the  dialects  of  our  Indians. 
Even  now  1  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Northumberland,  Lancashire,  Somerset- 
shire &  Cornwall  to  understand  each  other.  In  such 
ease  the  tree  would  have  been  a  barren  stock  and  the 
grafts  would  have  produced  the  fruit  like  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  mulberries  on  a  pear 
tree  stem.  How  happens  it  that  all  these  County  dia- 
lects are  lost  in  America,  ?  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  indiginous  Germans,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and 
some  naturalized  foreigners,  the  language  from  Passa  - 
maquoddy  to  the  Rio  -  Grande  and  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Oregon  is  spoken  almost  exactly  alike  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Even  in  your  neighbouring  town  of 
Swansey —  the  Child  of  Swansea  in  Wales  the  Welsh 
language  did  not  endure  for  more  than  one  generation, 
although  the  settlers  brought  over  their  Church  records 
in  Welsh.  Our  earliest  settlers  were  from  various  Coun- 
ties. Plymouth  was  settled  by  people  from  Lincoln', 
Nottingham  and  Yoke.  Boston  from  Suffolk  &  the 
midland  Counties  and  some  from  Boston  in  Lincoln  - 
shirk.    So  it  it  ate  from  Kent.    Barnstable  from  Lon- 


iio\.  Tatnton  from  Sp3i fcKSKTSii  1  uj:.  LIisc.jiam  ami 
Wkymoctij  from  Xokfulk  tie  yet  amongsl  the  de- 
se.ciidej.its  of  these  settlers  i here  is  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  language.  I  never  heard  from  a  native  A  - 
m.erican  any  local  English  peculiarity,  except  once,  when 
I  was  a  hoy  and  that  was  from  an  old  man  in  Bj:i:k  - 
LEY.  If  you  have  read  Tom  Jonks  yon  must  he  some  - 
what familiar  with  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Somte rretsit n;  e. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  in  using  101  for  him,  her. 
and  it.  in  speaking  of  some  person  whom  he  disliked 
this  old  man  expressed  himself  thus  "]  no  like  un. 
This  phraseology  as  1  suppose  came  down  from  his  Sum - 
KRSETSin R k  ancestors.  These  dialects  although  apparently 
uncouth  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty.  Hi  i:xs 
and  YYaltrk  Scott  have  shown  its  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Lowland  Scotch  ( which  is  but  a  dialect  of  the 
English  )  when  touched  by  the  plastic  hand  of  genius. 

In  ronneciion  with  this  suhjeel  !  must  be  par- 
doned for  an  allusion  to  the  word  ttriylti.  Dr  Joiixson 
derives  it,  from  the  Saxon:  this-  derivation  l>r  Wostki; 
assured  me  was  erroneous,  the  Saxon  word  being  alum. 
Me  assured  mo  further  that  he  had  hunted  for  it 
through  all  the  languages  of  Europe  living  and  dead, 
without  success,  and  found  it  at  last  in  the  Ethiopic 
in  which  it  bore  the  same  meaning  as  in  ours.  How 
thai    word    straggled    oat    of  its  awn  bed    into  «mr?  !• 
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inexplicable. 

To  return  to  the  Indians  —  1  believe  that  the 
language  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi with  two  exceptions  and  perhaps  three  was  analagous 
and  derived  from  the  same  stock.  Piscataqua  is  the 
name  of  a  river  in  New  -  Hampshire  —  Piscataway  an 
Indian  name  in  Maryland.  Patuxet  is  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  —  Patuxent  in  Maryland. 
Nantucket,  Tuckaxuck,  and  PawtuCKET  are  found- 
in  New-England  —  Tuckahoe  in  Virginia.  Currituck 
in  North  Carolina  &  Kentucky  over  the  mountains. 
Merrimack  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  New  England 
and  Missouri. 

1  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  that  the  language 
of  the  Five  Nations  or  Iuoquots  was  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  United 
States.  Judging  merely  from  local  names,  to  my 
ear  it  is  more  euphonical  and  grander,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  sounds.  Schenectadea.  Niskay  una,  Cogne- 
vvaga,  Oneida,  Ontario,  Cayuga,  Tioga,  Ticonde- 
rooa,  Gennessee  (how  like  Tennessee)  Cattarau  - 
g us,  Skkneatles,  Canaxdagua,  N 1  AGRA,  &e.  The 
Governor  of  Canada  was  called  Ononcho.  The  Govern  - 
er   of   Pennsylvania  Ona. 

Tim:   tribe  of  Natchez   on   the   Mississippi,  have 
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luffc  no  fcracas  of  their  language  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be 
presumed  that  their  origin  was  distinct  from  all  other 
tribes  in  the  United  States.  They  might,  possibly,  have 
wandered  from  Peru  to  the  Mississippi  ;  perhaps  they 
might  have  been  the  parent  stock  of  the  Peruvians. 
Like  them  they  worshipped  the  Sun  in  a  large '  temple. 
Like  them  they  had  a  sacred  race  from  which  their 
Priests  and  Chiefs  were  selected.  All  the  males  of  this 
tribe,  with  a  solitary  exception,  were  exterminated  by  the 
French  and  the  females  sold  into  slavery.  It  was  the 
usage  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  migrate.  The 
SllAWXEES  it  is  said  once  inhabited,  the  banks  of  the 
Siuvastee  in  Florida,  and  we  know  thai  the  Tusiakobas 
emigrated  from  North  Carolina  to  the  western  par;  of 
New  York  and  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy  of 
the  Iroquots,  and  certainly  it  would  be  no  wonderful 
event  in  Indian  history  that  a,  band  of  Peruvians  should 
have  migrated  to  the  Mississippi,  or  that,  a  band  of 
Natchez  should  have  migrated  to  Peru. 

Some  Indians  were  scattered  aver  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pexobscot  and  the  Sghoodauk  of  tie.-  stock 
of  those  who  inhabited  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
and  perhaps  Labrador.  -  These  in  our  early  history  are 
called  T a  u rati  n  es.  They  were  the  the  terror  of  the 
Penobsoots  and  the  Massachusetts  :  they  nearly  exter- 
minated  the     Penobscots,   and    would  have  complete 
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exterminated  the  Massachusetts,   had  it,   not   been  for 
the  arrival    of    the    English.     I   have    seen    the  Lord'* 
prayer  in  the    language  of  two    of    these    tribea    and  1 
can    find    no  resemblance   to  any  of    the  dialects  which 
were  spoken  in  New  England. 

Leavixg  the  United  States  and  passing  into  Mex- 
ico two  races  of  Indians  are  found  —  the  conqueror- 
and  the  conquered  and  amongst  the  last  it  is  possible 
there  might  have  been  more  than  one  race.  To  what 
degree  their  languages  were  assimilated  at  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but 
they  were  certainly  different  from  any  spoken  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  strange  peculiarity  in  the 
Mexican  language  :  the  variom  words  indicating  estence, 
truth,  reflection,  foresight,  doubt,  remembrance,  uni- 
ty, binity,  trinity,  eternity.  omnipotence,  wisdom, 
reason,  comprehension,  Knowledge,  thought,  forgetful- 
ness,  love,  hatred,  tear,  hope,  pain,  repentance, 
desire,  strength,  prudence,  magnanimity,  justice,  pa  - 
tience,  liberality,  gentleness,  humility,  gratitude,  pride, 
avarice  and  sloth.  —  all   terminate  in    "  liztii  ■" 

Ix  South  America  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
confines  of  Patagonia  in  all  the  region  east  of  the 
Andes  —  including  Guiana — the  whole  empire  of  Bra- 
zil the  regions  pervaded  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
Paraguay  —  the  Guarany   tongue  prevailed,    varied  - 
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what  by  dialects,  bu1  mutually  understood  by  the 
countless  tribes  which  spoke  it  and  shewing  evidently  a 
common  origin.  Azara  who  has  given  the  most  satis  - 
factory  account  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  River 
db  la  Plata,  and  who  explored  that  whole  region, 
penetrating  into  its  remotest  and  most  secluded  spots, 
did  indeed  discover  some  remnants  of  tribes  whose  lan- 
guage differed  radically  from  the  (Utaran'y,  but  this 
isolation  of  small  tribes  and  the  discrepancy  of  language 
are  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation.  The  country  was 
probably  originally  occupied  by  these  tribes.  The 
G-tjaranys  were  the  conquering  race.  In  their  progress 
from  North  to  South  or  vies  versa,  they  overwhelmed 
the  less  numerous  or  the  less  warlike  indigenous  tribe.-. 
The  remnants  of  some  of  these  tribes  retired  to  inac- 
cessible places  —  lagunes,  mountainous  defiles  &e  and 
thus  the  deluge  of  conquest  in  passing  over  this  vast 
region  might  have  left  some  small  spots,  like  islets  in 
an  ocean,  &  these  spots  were  the  last  abiding  places 
of  the  primitive  people,  who  might  have  compromised 
with  their  conquerors,  or  been  spared  from  their  insig- 
nificance or  a  sentiment  of  compassion. —  "The  language 
of  the  Gua kan ys,  "  says  Azara  "is  very  different 
"  from  all  others  ;  but  it  is  the  same  throughout  all 
"the  branches  of  this  nation,  so  that  it  can  be  spoken 
"when  traveling   through  all  Brazil,    on  entering  Para-- 
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"  guay,  descending  afterwards  to  Buenos- Ayres  and 
'•'ascending  to  the  district  of  the  Chinguanas  in  Peru. 
"'This  language  is  esteemed  the  most  copious  of  the 
"Savage  idioms  of  America^  yet  it  wants  a  vast  nurn - 
"ber  of  terms.  "  —  "The  Father  Luis  VolaNos  a  Cok- 
"DELtEll  lias  translated  our  catachism  into  this  language: 
'•the  Jesuits  have  invented  signs  for  fixing  and  render - 
ing  their  pronunciation  nasal  or  guttural  ;  they  have 
"also  printed  a  Dictionary  and  grammar  of  this  lan - 
"guage.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  very  difficult 
"to  understand  it,  and  it  requires  more  than  a  year's 
"study."  It  was  said  at  Buenos  -  Ayres  thai  there  was 
but  a  single  copy  of  this  dictionary  and  grammar  in 
that  city.  That  copy  1  saw.  and  it  was  in  ported 
preservation.  I  was  offered  the  loan  of  it,  but  1  could 
have  profited  by  it  in  no  other  way  than  b)  cop;  - 
ing  the  whole  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
philologist  in  the  [Tinted  -  States  competent  to  investigate 
the  language  on  philosophic  principles.  1  had  not 
time  for  such  labor. 

T  do  not  suppose  the  Peruvians  to  have  been 
of  the  G. -UAH any  race.  The  sacred  race  in  Peru  from 
whom  the  [ncas  and  Priests  were  selected,  were  pro- 
bably of  a  different  origin   from    the   mass   of  the  pco- 

i>i,. 

Were  it   not    for  drunkenness,     the  al-m  <■_  i'nal  •  • 
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Chili  call  oil  Akauca  n  ians  would  have  be  or.  the  noble.-: 
race  of  savages  in  the  new  world.  They  have  refined 
more  than  all  others  in  their  form  of  government 
which  is  energetic,  coherent  and  liberal.  This  nation 
(for  they  deserve  the  name)  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence against  the  Spaniards  with  surprising  valour  and 
firmness,  and  the  common  people  with  no  less  valour 
and  constancy  have  maintained  their  personal  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  their  Chiefs  and  military 
Commanders.  They  are  brave,  high  spirited  and  intel  - 
ligent.  Their  language  is  radically  different  from  all 
others  spoken  in  America.  It  is  so  rich  and  harmoni  - 
ous  that  some  philologists  in  the  fondness  of  their  fan- 
cies have  derived  it  from  the  Creek.  The  .Abbe  Mol- 
ina  furnishes   some  Specimens. 


Araucanian 

Greek 

English 

Ald  un 

A.Lf,KlN 

To  )l/crri/> 

Cai 

Kai 

.  j  nd 

Ga 

Ga 

hi  truth 

Lampaioon 

Lampei  N" 

To  shine 

Reuma 

Reuma 

A  stream 

These  coincidences  are  remarkable  and  it  i,^  nor  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  C keeks  and  Araucanian^ 
might  have  had  a  common  Asiatic  origin.  Some  of 
the  Araucanian  words  have  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Latin. 

The   PuELon.Kfj  eonstitnte   ahoul   a  fourth    nan  of 
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the  Araucanian  nation  and  although  united  under  the 
same  government  are  distinct  like  the  English  &  Irish. 
1  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  tribe  which  Governor 
Rosas,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  In  - 
dian  nations  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  described 
to  me  under  the  name  of  TwELCHES  (Azara  writes 
the  name  Teheulciies.  )  lie  said  that  when  he  first 
encountered  them  their  close  resemblance  to  English- 
men struck  him  with  astonishment,  and  that  it  was  so 
close  that  none  familiar  with  Englishmen  could  fail  to 
perceive  it.  It  was  found  in  the  complexion  which  was 
as  light  and  florid  as  that  of  the  English.  It  was 
found  in  the  form,  expression  of  the  countenance,  gen- 
eral manner  &  the  mode  of  speaking — in  short  in  all 
things  which  constitute  the  general  physical  character- 
istics of  nations  —  and  judging  merely  from  the  sound 
the  Governor  supposed  the  language  alike.  He  had  nev- 
er heard  of  the  tradition  or  legend  of  the  Welsh  In  - 
dians,  but  merely  mentioned  this  matter  as  a  curious 
fact  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation. — If 
there  are  any  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science 
is  so  ardent  that  it  would  carry  them  amongst  wild  na- 
tions to  gratify  it,  they  cannot  find  a  richer  field  than 
in  the  country  of  the  Araucanians  and  Twelches 
which  extends  from  latitude  37  to  40  on  the  Pacific 
and   runs   buck    east  of   the  Andes,    and   which   is  held 


by  those  people  in   full  sovereignty. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  varieties  and  the 
radical  difference  of  language  amongst-  the  countless 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  New  -  World  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans broke  in  upon  them,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
the  belief  that,  [with  two  exceptions,]  they  are  all  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  five  great  races  into  which 
the  philosophers  and  naturalists  have  divided  mankind. 
I  have  seen  these  people  on  the  Penobscot,  in  Can  - 
ada,  in  the  western  counties  of  New  York,  at 
Washington  their  common  centre  where  the  represen  - 
tatives  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Cherokees,  Greeks,  Ghoctaws  &  Chickasaws  were 
occasionally  found.  I  have  seen  them  in  North 
Carolina,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  on  the  Iiio 
DE  la  Plata  and  1  never  failed  to  discover  the 
same  straight  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken  eyes 
and  melancholy  expression,  and  the  complexion  varies 
but  little  whether  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North 
or  the  South  at  the  tropics  or  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  equator.  It  is  true  that  amongst  these  tribes 
there  are  many  differences  in  size,  form,  features  and 
the  shades  of  complexion,  but  these  general  characteristics 
are  universal.  The  differences  between  the  tribes  are 
not  greater  than  those  which    now  exist    amongst   civil  - 


ized  nations  of  the  same  original  stock  emigrating  at 
different  periods,  and  in  different  stages  of  civilization, 
and  varying  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  with  their 
changing  circumstances,  or  amongst  people  homogenion:- 
like  the  Spaniards  in  their  several  Iberian,  Oartha- 
gen  i  an,  Roman,  Moorish,  Gothic  and  Jewish  varie- 
ties, or  the  French  in  their  several  Gallic,  Greek, 
Roman,  Prankish,  Norman  and  British  varieties,  or 
the  English  in  their  Keltic,  Roman,  Saxon,  Da- 
nish &  Norman  varieties.  The  English  of  Canada, 
Hindostan,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Van  Pieman's  land 
and  New -Zealand  two  centuries  hence  will,  be  a  very 
different  people  from    the  English  of  Great- Britain. 

The  exceptions  mentioned  above  are  the  Esijuj  - 
meaux  and  the  Patagonians  the  Arctic  and  the  Ant- 
arctic people  —  the  dwarfs  and  giants  of  the  new  world. 
The  Esquimeaux  are  probably  of  European  origin  and 
akin  to  the  Laplanders.  The  dwarfishness  of  the  Es- 
quimeaux  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  Patago- 
nians may  have  been  exaggerated  —  yet,  although  they 
dwell  in  climates  equally  rigorous  they  are  probably  the 
smallest  and  largest  races  in  the  world.  I  have  seen, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  Patagonians  at  Buenos  Aires:  they 
were  not  ( according  to  the  account  of  Commodore  By - 
ron  )  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  but  the  tallest.  1  saw.  was 
six    t'eei  am)    six    inches,  and    none,  as   1   should  think, 
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were  under  six  feet  four  inches.  The  existence  of  the 
Esqujmeaux  &  the  Patagonians,  refutes  the  theory 
that  the  size  of  men  depends  on  climate. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  wonderful  fact  that  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  should  have  so  far  outstripped  the 
other  races  of  the  New -World  in  civilization,  refine- 
ment, the  arts  and  political  science  as  to  have  reared 
mighty  Empires  and  reigned  as  conquerors  over  the 
richest  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  not 
more  wonderful  than  the  Franks,  the  Saxons  and  the 
Goths  contiguous  tribes  and  inhabiting  narrow  territories 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  —  few  in  numbers,  more 
ignorant,  less  civilized  and  more  insignificant  in  the  days 
of  Tacitus  than  the  Naiuiagansetts  and  Pokanokets 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  should  have  dismembered 
the  Human  Empire  and  from  the  fragments  constructed 
the  magnificent  monarchies  of  France,  England  and  Spain, 
and  that  the  Vandals  another  contiguous  tribe  on  the 
Baltic  should  have  marched  triumphantly  through  Europe 
and  after  restoring  the  Carthaginian  Empire  and  done 
what  Carthage  in  her  most  powerful  days  could  not  do, 
plant  their  barbarian  standards  on  the  towers  of  imperial 
Home  herself  and  then  * '  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vis- 
ion" sink  suddenly  to  nothing  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  their  grandeur.  More  wonderful  yet  is  t lie  progress  of 
the   Normans  who   conquered    Kingdoms  and  shook  to 
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their  foundations  the  political  and  social  institutions  of 
Europe,  based  as  they  were  on  the  Institutions  oi 
Rome, — for  the  Normals  were  unquestionably  tin1 
fathers  of  the  feudal  system  which  superseded  all  pre  - 
vious  codes  of  national  and  civil  law,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  to  the  NoRxUANS  and  not  to. the 
Spaniards  &  Italians  we  are  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion ot  letters  ;  for  amongst  barbarians  the  taste  for  let  - 
ters  is  first  developed  in  the  effusions  of  poetry,  and 
the  chivalrie  songs  of  the  Normans  certainly  preceded 
the  Spanish  Oid,  and  Chaucer  and  Dante  were  con- 
temporaries. The  Normans  are  the  most  extraordinary 
race  of  men  which  have  appeared  in  the  world  .sinee 
the  days  of  the  Republican  Romans. — At  first  ferocious 
Barbarians  and  so  entirely  unknown  that-  they  were 
counfounded  with  Danes  and  northern  Germans,  bui 
it  is  now  well  settled  that  they  were  from  Norway, 
and  perhaps  should  be  called  Norwegians  rather  than 
Normans.  Leaving  their  icy  shores  in  frail  vessels  they 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  France  filling  the  people  with 
dismay;  plundering,  ravaging  and  burning  until  rhey 
had  penetrated  even  to  Paris.  They  extorted  a  line 
country  from  the  King  of  France;  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  Normandy  ;  they  introduced  the  feudal  system 
and  their  Dukes  reigned  in  this  new  territory  with  roy  - 
al  splendour,    and  kept  Court  with  more  state  than  the 


Kings  of  Prance.  A  Norman  Knight  with  an  hundred 
followers  would  leave  his  castle  in  Normandy  and  he 
would  next  be  heard  of  as  a  sovereign  Prince.  A  Nor- 
man Knight  made  himself  King  of  Sicily  —  other  Nor- 
man" Knights  Dukes  of  Calabria,  Apulia  and  Naples- 
others  reigned  over  Principalities  in  Asia.  The  crown  - 
ing  glory  of  this  people  was  the  conquest  of  England 
and  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  English  Institutions  which 
have  raised  the  English  nation  to  such  a  height  of  gran- 
deur, in  my  opinion,  were  derived  from  the  Normans. 
Their  Institutions  did  indeed,  to  use  the  language  of 
Burke  "keep  alive  even  in  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of 
"an  exalted  freedom."  The  Norman  Baron's,  sword  in 
hand,  extorted  from  King  John  the  Magna- 01  w. via > 
and  that  Instrument  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberties, 
at  least,  our  Revolutionary  fathers — thought  so.  We  are 
constantly  told  in  these  clays  of  Uie.  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  Antglo  -  Sax  ox  race.  It  would  be  better  to  change 
the  phrase  and  call  ourselves  the  Saxo  -  Norman  race, 
for  of  the  Angles  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  except  in 
(lie  name  of  England.  The  Kaxon^  were  a  people  who 
did  not,  and  probably  could  not,  exalt  themselves  a- 
hove  the  level  of  rude  barbarians  and  with  the  exception 
of  Alfred  none  of  their  Kings  have  much  claim  to 
historical  eminence.  The  early  Norman  Kings  were 
great  men  —  tyrants  indeed,    yet  they  were  warrior?  and 
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Slutotfnteu.  Had  the  Saxons  been  left  to  fcbeji  own 
sluggish  propensities  —  they  would  have  done  Utile  more, 
than  swill  ale,  gorge  themselves  on  pork,  and  sleep. 
It  was  the  Normans  who  infused  into  the  English  na- 
tion a  vigor,  an  energy  and  a  spirit  of  eiiterpri.se  which 
will  ultimately  make  Great  Britain  the  mother  of  Em- 
pires. 

SuGH  have  been  the  wonders  which  have  been 
wrought  by  these  .small  tribes  of  Northern  Barbarians 
emerging  frjm  huts  and.  caves  on  the  Baltic  —  the  Elbe 
and  the  ice -hound  harbours  of  Norway  —  but  their 
kindred  —  those  who  remained  in  the  ancestral  places 
have  been  the  most  obscure  and  powerless  people  in  Eu- 
rope. The  MEcriLENBUiiaiiEiis  inhabit  the  Country  of 
the  Vandals,  Hanover  &  Saxony  and  Westphalia  were 
the  primeval  seats  of  the  Franks  ami  Saxons  &  Uol- 
stein  of  the  emigrating  Goths.  Norway  for  centuries  ha* 
not  produced  a  more  remarkable  man  than  Ole  Bull 
the  Fidler.  Why  this  difference  between  the  emigrants 
and  their  stationary  kindred  ?  However  melancholy  the 
truth,  it  was  the  '*  never  ending  still  beginning"'  wars 
of  the  emigrating  Barbarians  which  created  it. — War. 
after  all,  is  the  great  civilizer  of  nations  and  although 
it  sweeps  over  the  world  with  many  evils  in  its  train, 
it  brings  forth  great  virtues.  These  emigrants  were 
compelled  to  fifjht   fherr   may  both    for    subsistpwe  and 
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independence  and  to  call  into  exercise  every  mental 
and  moral  resource  and  the  fruits  were  —  wisdom  in 
council  —  valour  in  the  field,  patience,  hardihood,  en  - 
ergy,  porservcrance  and  justice.  All  the  high  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  in  constant  action  and  what  began 
in  enthusiasm  was  exaggerated  into  chivalry  —  then  noth  - 
ing  appeared  impossible  to  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Who  knows  the  heights  to  which  our  Barbarians 
would  have  ascended,  had  they  not  been  stopped  mid  - 
way  in  their  career  by  men  who  were  not  only  burning 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  under  whose  influences  they 
had  become  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  who  had 
brought  all  the  science  of  the  age  to  aid  the  art  of  war, 
but  who  were  also  impelled  by  the  strongest  passions  of 
human  nature  bigotry,    ambition  and  avarice. 

In  reciprocating  your  civility,  the  influence  of 
what  the  metaphysicians  call  the  association  of  ideas  has 
been  so  powerful,  that,  in  many  instances,  L  have 
wandered  far  from  the  subjects  to  which  you  had  called 
my  attention. — I  pray  you  to  pardon  the  digressions  and 
believe  me  to  be 

very  respectfully 

Your  obedeent  servant. 

The  Honourable  Francis  Baylies. 

Phinehas  W  Leland 
Fall  -  River 
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